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LOGICAL. 

Ueber die Scheidung von grammatischem, logischem und psychologischem 
Subject resp.Pradicat. A. Ularty. Ar. f. sys. Ph., Ill, 2, pp. 174-190. 

The distinctions which the author makes in this article are based upon 
his conception of the nature of judgment. Judgment, he says, is something 
more than a union of subject-idea and predicate-idea ; it contains also a 
consciousness of an objectivity corresponding to the subjective union of our 
representations. This consciousness cannot be resolved into ideas ( Vorstel- 
lungeii). Moreover, it is fundamentally different from feeling and desire. — 
The most primitive judgments are existential, and cannot be explained as a 
connection of two concepts. Some apparently categorical judgments are 
also existential, e.g., ' A color is not a tone.' There are others, however, 
which cannot be expressed by an existential formula, as, ' This tree is 
blooming.' What we have here, as Brentano has shown, is really a ' double 
judgment.' ' This tree ' is itself an Anerkennung, on the basis of which a 
second judgment is made. — The logical subject and predicate are syntheses 
which represent a previous Anerkennung. The term 'psychological' 
subject or predicate may be applied to certain syntheses which resemble 
these in some respects. Examples are ' black-winged,' ' an unwise man.' 
The basis of such a synthesis may be regarded as the subject, and the 
accessory part as the predicate. When we speak of the grammatical 
subject and predicate, we are transferring to the linguistic expression names 
which really belong to thought elements. — We may have a logical subject 
without a grammatical one, but not a grammatical subject without a logical 
one. When we seem to have a grammatical subject or predicate without a 
logical one, it is really only an apparent subject or predicate. Examples of 
this are such expressions as ' Away with him ! ' ' Hats off ! ' The resem- 
blance between these expressions and the primitive categorical statement is 
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only external. To say, as many do, that we have in such cases a real predi- 
cative connection, is to commit a serious error. Questions and commands 
are not judgments, but expressions of " phenomena of interest " ; and where 
we have no judgment we cannot have subject and predicate proper. 

Ellen B. Talbot. 



PSYCHOLOGICAL. 

Psychologie du Socialisme. G. Le Bon. Rev. Ph., XXI, 12, pp. 

586-612. 

This article in part furnishes the forecast of a complete work on the 
subject of socialism, soon to appear, and is written from the standpoint 
adopted in two preceding works : Les lois psychologiques de revolution 
des peuples and Psychologie des foules. Socialism is, according to the 
author, a collective term denoting a body of aspirations, needs, beliefs, 
ideas, and reforms, which press for investigation upon the minds of to-day. 
Civilizations are dominated by a small number of concepts which, if they 
lose their force, occasion radical changes or the complete overthrow of 
existing society. The three most influential factors determining social 
evolution are the political, economic, and psychological ; and these exert 
simultaneous, but often contradictory, influences. In order duly to estimate 
the strength of socialism, we must consider it in its psychological phase 
as a belief ; and the history of all beliefs shows them to be independent 
of the truth or error which they may contain. Philosophically, socialism 
appears as collectivism, the reversion to a former state of society, and 
antagonistic to the individualism which, in freeing man, reduced society to 
an agglomeration of individuals without cohesion or bond. Corporation 
and caste, although destroyed, inevitably rise again, for the weaker indi- 
viduals, unable to support isolation, must have something to lean upon, 
however much it may oppress them. The strong mean by ' socialism ' an 
exaggerated form of individualism, while the weak desire a state which will 
absorb all — an impersonal but absolute monarchy. Beside the destructive 
influences of these antagonistic forces — individualism and collectivism — 
there is to-day the increasing antagonism between class and class, indiffer- 
ence on the part of those to whom belong wealth and exclusive culture, 
hatred and envy in the lower strata of society, pessimism among the thinkers. 
Religion, which hitherto has alone been able to transform individual egoism 
into collective egoism, is on the point of decay. But because of this, social- 
ism in the guise of religion has less to struggle against. The psychological 
study of the growth of beliefs shows that man is guided in life by two 
classes of concepts : (1) ancestral, or concepts of the feelings or sentiments ; 
(2) acquired, or intellectual concepts. The former, which represent the 
accumulated heritage of the past, are the deepest influences, and the latter 
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do not gain predominance until other atavistic influences weaken the power 
of the first. Man's deepest life seems founded upon unreason, and in the 
present age especially, when conditions of life and modes of living are so 
various, it appears that we can arrive at no collective ideas which will insure 
the progress of society toward a desired goal. The new socialistic beliefs 
must therefore engraft themselves upon'the old, and this is made easier by 
the general decline of interest in past religious beliefs. But religions have 
usually derived much of their power over men from their promises of a 
future life of happiness. The heaven of the socialist is presumably to be 
realized on earth, but economic and psychological laws forbid this consum- 
mation. In short, the Utopia, which is the apotheosis of modern socialistic 
fanaticism, cannot come to pass ; and though society can do little to retard 
the progress of socialism, it is in its nature ephemeral, and destined merely 
to prepare the way for other beliefs and some future state of society. 

Carl V. Tower. 

Die Krisis in der Psychologic R. Willy. V. f. w. Ph., XXI, 1, 
pp. 79-96. 

The alarming feature of the present stage of psychological development 
is the fact that many investigators — even among those who profess to re- 
gard psychology as a purely empirical science — are still bound by "the 
fetters of speculation." It is not true that one may hold any philosophical 
theory whatever and still treat psychology as a purely empirical science. 
The only metaphysical theory for the psychologist is that which " admits 
nothing but pure experience." This is the first of a series of articles on the 
"crisis." In the discussion before us, the author tries to show that the 
whole tone of Wundt's article Ueber die Definition der Psychologic is that 
of a spiritualistic philosophy. Wundt fails in his attempt to distinguish 
between psychology and natural science. To say that the former is an- 
schaulich and the latter abstraktbegrifflich is but to call attention to a 
difference in degree. Further, when he claims that natural science invokes 
the aid of hypothetical concepts, he seems to forget that he uses such con- 
cepts in his own psychology. Wundt's three chief arguments against the 
physiological tendencies of psychology are severely criticised. (1) He says 
that we must not talk of the " functional relations " between physical and 
psychical values, " because these relations are unendlich vieldeutig." But 
surely there is a similar Vieldeutigkeit in every part of experience. (2) 
He claims that the Wert- tend Zweckbestimmungen are preeminently psy- 
chical, and thus fall outside the method of natural science. If, however, 
as he admits, there seems to be a general functional relation in certain 
simple cases, why may we not hope to analyze the complex cases into simple 
ones, and thus to apply the physiological method indirectly to Wert- tend 
Znveckbestimmungen ? (3) Wundt maintains the " incomparability " of the 
physical and the psychical, and the consequent absurdity of trying to de- 
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duce one from the other. This objection rests upon a " conceptual ontology" ; 
the logical incomparability does not overthrow the fact of the actual 
"inseparability of the fundamental elements of experience." In all these 
arguments we see the influence of a spiritualistic metaphysics. The same 
thing is true of Wundt's doctrine of the experiencing subject. He de- 
scribes this subject as pure activity ; but what he gives us is a spiritual 
substance instead of a material one. Ellen B Talbot 

Variety of Extent, Degree, and Unity in Seif Consciousness. Sophie 
Bryant. Mind, No. 21, pp. 71-89. 

The problems approached in this article are : (1) What is it that I know 
as myself ? (2) What variations in human nature are due to variations in 
the extent, degree, and unity of self-consciousness ? — The essence of self- 
consciousness is feeling. From early states of consciousness in which both 
are nascent and undistinguished " knowledge and feeling emerge together, 
and the feeling is the qualification of the subject, in which qualification it 
comes to consciousness as ' self.' " Full consciousness always has this 
duality ; an undercurrent of feeling flowing behind the objective conscious- 
ness which is the normal field of perception and thought. My ' self ' is to 
me a connected and unitary series of feelings. These feelings at any 
moment are felt as a part of the feeling of my whole life. The fact that 
during periods of strong emotion scraps of my life-history come rushing 
upon me, is due to a subjective process of association. The only element 
that these stray ideas have in common with each other, and with the 
present, is their common ground of feeling-tone. They represent periods 
in which I have felt much, periods in which the ' I-ness ' of conscious- 
ness has been strong, in which I have been deeply interested. No law of 
association of ideas is able to explain this connection ; it must be referred 
to the unitariness of feeling which underlies consciousness of myself. 
By unity of self-consciousness is meant the continuity and unity of the 
dominant feeling-tone which runs through life. The character represent- 
ing the completest unity is the ' constant ' character, one in which an en- 
forced change of feeling causes a severe shock, sometimes a heartbreak. 
If, on the other hand, self-consciousness is loose and unintegrated, the 
"old self" may easily be left behind, and a new fundamental emotional 
tone adopted. Degree of self-consciousness means greater or less vivid- 
ness of emotions. Some people are almost incapable of emotional reaction, 
while others possess great sensibility. Extent of self-consciousness refers 
to its influence on the whole mental movement. It means a greater or 
less degree of unity of the ' instinctive ' and ' rational ' selves. Full con- 
sciousness of self — full self-knowledge — implies a conscious balancing 
of impulses, and the practical wisdom which has become formulated in 
rules of conduct. The ' self-conscious ' individual considers the instincts 
which move him, and knows how far to incorporate them into principles of 
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action, and how far to subordinate them to practical wisdom. A lack of 
self-consciousness implies a dual nature in which instinct and reason are 
distinct wholes under no unitary governing principle. Self-consciousness 
extends over the ' moral self ' more fully than over the ' intellectual 
self,' because the former is more intimately associated with feeling. 

I. M. Bentley. 

An Attempt at a Psychology of Instinct. Alice J. Hamlin. Mind. 
No. 21, pp. 59-70. 

There is a psychology, as well as a biology and a physiology, of instinct. 
The respective standpoints from which these three sciences properly regard 
instinct have been confused. The biologist investigates the origin and 
development of instincts in the race-history of any order of animals ; the 
physiologist studies the structural and functional basis of instinctive action 
in the individual. It remains for the psychologist to explicate the nature 
of instinct in so far as it is a mental process. — Writers on psychology 
have differed widely in their description of instinct. A survey of the litera- 
ture on the subject, however, suggests five principal and much debated 
questions in reference to instinct. They are as follows: (1) Is instinct a 
conscious process? (2) What is the relation of external and organic stimu- 
lus to instinct ? (3) What is the relation of instinct to intellect ? (4) To 
feeling and emotion ? (5) To impulse ? The writer gives the views of 
numerous authorities and discusses their points of agreement and differ- 
ence. The following answers to the questions proposed seem to be valid. 
There is a conscious element in instinct in which ideas are present either 
as perception of external objects or of organic stimulus, or as perception of 
movements connected therewith. Intelligence is found in instinct only in 
the narrow sense of simple association of ideas. Instincts are directed 
toward an end of which the organism is unconscious. They are more 
complex than reflexes, and are less unequivocally correlated with stimulus. 
There is an active element in instinct, either as original and voluntary 
action, or as a motor discharge. The active element is more prominent 
and unmistakable than the ideational. There is included an affective 
element either in the form of mere pleasure and pain, or as emotion, in the 
higher animals. — " For the psychologist instinct is a conscious complex 
in which the perceptual elements are more or less obscured by the strong 
affective tone of the mental state, and by the impulse to activities which 
the animal performs without consciousness of their end, and by means of 
a mechanism provided by its physical organization." This result is in 
substantial agreement with Wundt's treatment of instinct, which is found 
to be the most thorough and complete discussion of the subject from the 
psychologist's standpoint. j M _ Bentley . 
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The Knower in Psychology. G. S. Fullerton. Am. J. Ps., IV, i, 
pp. 1-26. 

This article deals with " the psychological problem of the knower and the 
known." The distinction between subject and object has, from the begin- 
ning, been drawn in the history of philosophy, more or less clearly. In Des- 
cartes, Spinoza, Locke, and Berkeley, we find the self which perceives and 
the self which is perceived. Hume casts everything out of his psychology 
but the complex of mental phenomena which we may now call the empirical 
self. To Kant we owe the distinction between the noumenal and the phenom- 
enal self. The former he " condemns to outer darkness," but the oneness 
of consciousness he ascribes to a unifying activity in consciousness. Pro- 
fessors T. H. Green, Dewey, and Baldwin must be classed as descendants 
of Kant, for they assume in experience a principle of synthetic unity which 
is not to be confounded with any element of experience, and which knits the 
manifold of sense into an organic whole. Professors Hoffding and Murray, 
perhaps John Stuart Mill, and possibly even Professor James, must be 
ranked in the same category. Professor Ladd is " gravitating with reluc- 
tance " toward " a plain and unvarnished empirical psychology." Pro- 
fessors Wundt, Kulpe, Ziehen, and Titchener are descendants of Hume, for 
they " have abandoned the traditional soul of the history of philosophy, and 
have replaced it by no hypostatized unitary activity in consciousness or ex- 
perience, but regard it as the whole task of the psychologist to study the 
content of consciousness in the broad and reasonable sense of the word 
'content.'" The writer believes that this position is the right one. It 
is only through a misconception that the problem of knower and known 
exists in psychology. For the child, the self is the body which sees, hears, 
and feels itself and other things. It is a short step from the materialism 
of the infant to the animism of the savage, in which the soul is the duplicate 
of the body, and knows and acts as an object among objects. The abstract 
and unmeaning soul of the history of philosophy is a survival from a more 
concrete past. " In the successive transmutations through which it has 
passed, almost all reference to the primary experience, out of which the 
notion of the soul or self as knower and doer took its rise, has been lost." 
That which has been said does not militate against the existence of the soul 
after death. " It was pointed out by Mill long ago that if it is possible for 
' a string of feelings ' to have a continued existence in this life, there is no 
a priori objection to its having such an existence in another." 

Eleanor A. M. Gamble. 

La timidite : etude psychologique. L. Dugas. Rev. Ph., XXI, 12, pp. 

561-585. 

Timidity is allied to fear, but should be distinguished from it, for the 
former relates to persons, the latter to things. Physiology furnishes us with 
the basis of a theory of timidity, but it must be supplemented by psychology. 
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In all cases it manifests itself as a total or partial ' stupidity,' of which an 
occasional cause is the presence of other persons, before whom the one 
afflicted with timidity experiences a total or partial paralysis of the volitional 
or cognitive functions, or a disturbance of the affective nature. Certain of 
the phenomena to which it gives rise are fear of a crowd, stage fright, etc. 
These are akin to ' fascination,' fear of an abyss, or agoraphobia, and appear 
to be wholly of a physiological character. But timidity also displays itself 
as an ' awkwardness,' due to a momentary annihilation of the will, or a 
total or partial inhibition of its acts. The timid person experiences an 
inability to take his part in a conversation, or even to avoid a display of 
awkwardness in all his movements. But timidity may also be due to a 
temporary absence, or at least partial lack, of coordination of the idea- 
tional centres. A person so afflicted seems incapable of concentrating 
the attention, if others are present, and the cognitive faculty is for the 
time weakened ; or he is unable to effect proper intellectual adaptation, 
and is a prey to chaotic or confused images. Thus he is unable to ex- 
press his ideas and remains silent, or he talks much but without point. — 
In ' affective stupidity,' the emotions seem to be chiefly concerned. As an 
example of the extreme type, Amiel has perfectly described the state of 
mind of a man seized with vertigo. In ' partial affective stupidity,' there is 
an inability to choose between diverse courses of action, dictated by con- 
flicting emotions ; and one speaks or acts in a manner contrary to his deeper 
convictions. In all cases timidity implies stupidity. Yet it is not mere 
stupidity, but stupidity of which the subject is conscious, and by reason 
of which he suffers. It is auto-suggestive, and, as organized, is realized 
and developed in the imagination of the victim of this morbid conscious- 
ness, though as elementary it is spontaneous. The primary cause of stu- 
pidity is lack of sympathy, a failure to comprehend sufficiently for the 
fulfilment of the practical exigencies of life the motives, thoughts, and 
emotions of others. Perhaps, by reason of having desired a more intimate 
relationship with his fellow-men than is practicable, the timid person pos- 
sesses an ideal of sympathy which tends rather to further develop than to 
remedy this defective side of his nature. He is consequently thrown back 
upon himself, and becomes subjective and idealistic. p ARL y T nwFR 



ETHICAL. 



Law and Nature in Greek Ethics. John Burnet. Int. J. E., VII, 
3, pp. 328-334- 

I. The early cosmologists gave the name Averts to that primary substance 
for which they were all in search. Their question in regard to the element 
or elements to which things can be reduced, was always the same, although 
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the answers varied greatly. This primary element was corporeal, and thus 
ultimate reality and the world of common experience were the same in kind. 
This fact made comparison inevitable, and as the former became more 
remote, the latter became more unreal. Parmenides widened the breach 
by making the real an absolute One, a corporeal ' thing in itself,' which 
reduces the world of experience to a fiction and an unreality. The Atom- 
ists split this One into atoms, thus making the disparity greater. II. When 
the ethical problem was raised, it also took the form of a search for <£vcris. 
The new speculation likewise was soon forced to deny the validity of ordi- 
nary morality, because the underlying principle it sought was of one kind 
with the facts it was meant to explain. III. The word used to denote the 
existing code of morality was vo/ios, which originally meant ' use,' but 
covers also what we call ' law.' Demokritos used this word metaphorically 
to express the unreal character of our every-day knowledge. In making his 
distinction between ' bastard ' and ' true-born ' knowledge, he assigned what 
we call the ' secondary qualities of matter ' to the province of Use, and this 
gives the key to the whole theory of Law and Nature. As the beginnings 
of applied natural science had raised the problem of the world, so did 
practical legislation raise the problem of ethics. Previously, customary 
laws had been regarded as fundamental or even divine, but a law framed by 
a known lawgiver was clearly ' made,' and therefore, from the point of view 
of 4>vo-ls, artificial and arbitrary. This attitude is indicated by the use of 
the word 060-is in much the same sense as vo/xos. As the word may mean 
either the giving or the adoption of laws, it contains the germ not only of 
the theory of an original legislator, but also of the Social Contract theory. 
When knowledge of the diversity of customs spread, men's suspicion of 
the arbitrariness of all moral judgments was confirmed. IV. Thus may be 
seen a close parallelism between the cosmological and the ethical problem 
of the fifth century B.C. In comparison with the ultimate <£ixris of things 
and an abstract ideal of right, the every-day world and ordinary morality 
were felt to be unreal. In both cases the error came from the same source, 
in that the underlying reality of both was sought in pari materia. The 
opposition was inevitable in the beginnings of philosophy, but it is an 
anachronism now, which nevertheless lives on in theories which would 
reduce the world to the interaction of vibrations, and society to a com- 
promise of < natural rights.' Albert Lefevre . 

Duty. Henry Sturt. Int. J. E., VII, 3, pp. 334-345- 

This paper attempts to explain the origin of the sentiment of duty. To 
feel a duty implies three things : (1) that a service is claimed from us ; (2) 
that we feel the force of the claim ; (3) that a certain effort is necessary to 
perform the service. The various duties fall into two groups, 'personal' 
and 'impersonal.' The essential feature in personal duty is a recognition 
of, and devotion to, a higher personality. The superior man, by his mere 
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superiority, imposes on us a claim to serve him; and it is our duty to respond 
thereto. According as the superiority is worthier, so its claim is more 
stringent. The semi-personal forms of duty — whose object is a society or 
an institution — possess the same essential characteristics. In impersonal 
duty, we touch upon the central fact of ethical experience, where a moral 
agent acts in accordance with his moral ideal. Here we feel the claim of 
impersonal excellence. In fact, all duty is a kind of homage or devotion to 
excellence, whether actual in the external world, or ideal and created by the 
mind. This appreciation cannot in any proper sense be explained, but we 
can understand how fundamental it is by seeing its kinship to self-preserva- 
tion and race-preservation. But the effort towards perfection cannot be 
' reduced ' to a mode of the struggle for existence. The historical method 
is a valuable help to explanation, but it is not an explanation by itself. The 
last aspect of duty is its effort and strain. Duty is essentially the service 
of an imperfect nature. Sometimes, however, we pass beyond constraint 
into the freedom of love unattended by sacrifice, and thus transcend the 
sphere of duty. These moments of freedom, though rare and quickly 
gone, still give us a vague anticipation of a more perfect state, where Duty 
vanishes in Love. Albert Lefevre. 

Moral Life of the Early Romans. Frank Granger. Int. J. K, VII, 
3, pp. 281-301. 

As compared with Greece, Rome has contributed to the content of our 
practical life rather than to its form, as systems of ethics prove. The 
Roman spirit still lives in our institutions and laws, both political and 
ecclesiastical. After the war with Hannibal, Rome was compelled to draw 
on the rural districts for wisdom, patriotism, frugality, and courage. The 
primitive life of the Romans was discernible in the reforms and religious 
ceremonies of Augustus, but could scarcely be recognized in the Stoicism of 
Marcus Aurelius, and was given new meaning in Christianity. Every act 
of the Roman was closely connected with his religion. If he departed from 
the custom of his ancestors, in whose memory he lived, his action was dis- 
approved by the other members of the community. Family life was self- 
reverent and self-controlled, but the husband used the license accorded him 
by all slaveholding nations. Paternal authority and the even tenor of civil 
life braced the will, and the dissoluteness of Rome only made its appearance 
at a late date. Frugality was pushed to avarice. The debtor was made a 
slave, and at the caprice of his master crucified. Assassination was recog- 
nized as a party weapon. Citizenship was guarded against extension, and 
the stranger treated as an enemy. The senate was the bulwark of freedom, 
and potent in bringing the whole world under the rule of Rome. Scrupulous 
in his own conduct, the Roman was exacting in regard to others. Living 
by rule, he did not apply his principles to new spheres of conduct. Only 
power and wealth were objects of his respect. He lacked ideals, and it was 
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only by means of the quickening power of Greek ideas that he was enabled 

to adapt himself to rule the world. . , „ 

Mary G. Allen. 



The Conformity to Natural Law of Social Phenomena. S. N. Balhakof. 
Voprosy, No. 35, pp. 575-612. 

Economic Materialism and the Conformity to Natural Law of Social 
Phenomena. N. J. Karejef. Voprosy, No. 36, pp. 107-120. 

Freedom and Historical Necessity. P. B. Struve. Voprosy, No. 36, 
pp. 120-139. 

All of these papers disuss the question of the relation between the free 
human will and the necessary laws of the development of human society. 
The discussion was suggested by the theory of R. Stammler, who in his 
paper Wirtschaft und Recht nach der materialistischen Geschichtsauffas- 
sitng undertakes to change the evolutionary doctrine of Karl Marx by 
introducing the notion of free will of the critical philosophy. According 
to the opinion of Stammler we think about the sensory objects of our 
experience according to the laws of causality, the result of which is the idea 
of a necessary order of things. But since we are able to think not only 
about what is, but also about what should be, the last way of thinking is 
governed by the law of purpose or finality ; and this leaves the field free to 
the human will, which forms the ideals of life to be attained. — Balhakof 
adopts the materialistic conception of historical evolution as formulated by 
Marx, and objects to the gnoseological dualism of the practical and the 
theoretic intellects as having proved unsatisfactory even to Kant himself, 
who finally gave the supremacy to the practical intellect. For the writer 
everything in human social development springs from the material conditions 
of life. Every kind of phenomena of human life, as well in the past as in 
the present, has to be considered under the law of causality. — Karejef 
objects to Balhakof's reduction of all sociological laws to the laws of 
economic life. Beside the latter, there exist other laws of a sociological, 
biological, and psychological nature, which explain phenomena that cannot 
be considered as depending upon the economic conditions of society. For 
example, the laws of a country are based, not upon the material conditions 
of life, but upon the ethics. Teleology cannot possibly be excluded from 
the notion of social life. The materialists themselves have a certain social 
ideal. — Struve, apparently a follower of the Immanente Philosophic, will 
have the problem considered from the gnoseological point of view. The 
subjective states of consciousness are for him different from the objective 
states, only through the lesser degree of reality which accompanies them : 
there is no difference in their nature. The feeling of freedom and of obli- 
gation are subjective additions to our conterit of knowledge. While from 
the objective point of view we consider phenomena as governed by the law 
of causality, the subjective feeling of obligation serves to point out a certain 
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place to some of our representations. The contradiction of free will and 
necessity is of a purely gnoseological character, and never can be reduced, 
as was proved by Kant. Our ideals grow out from reality, but, once formed, 
they become one of the forces of human development. The question as to 
how a human being would behave, knowing exactly the future, is a psycho- 
logical one. Psychology is also the field where gnoseological contradictions 
may be considered under a harmonious light. y j^ ODIS 



METAPHYSICAL. 

Les trots dialectiques. J. J. Gourd. Rev. de Met., V. 1, pp. 1-34 ; 
2, pp. 1 29-1 61. 

Science, morals, and religion, i.e., the theoretical, practical, and religious 
dialectics, are matters of convenience. The theoretical dialectic, for in- 
stance, is simply a coordination, which plays the part of assistant to the 
weakness of human understanding, and replaces intension by extension. 
Unfortunately, this entails an increasing separation from the primitive con- 
sciousness. Science, the truth of coordination, gets further and further away 
from the truth of fact. Again, it is necessary in one dialectic to recognize 
the existence of the others. No one of the three is sufficient, if taken alone. 
The object of the present series of articles, of which this is the first, is to 
justify the distinctive characteristics of the dialectics, and to show the good 
and bad results of the gradual separation from the primitive consciousness. 
Since the religious dialectic has been most neglected, especial attention will be 
devoted to that. In the theoretical dialectic it is a question of knowing, not 
of producing. Nevertheless, one cannot grasp reality without modifying it, 
and so, in a sense, producing it. Facts are distributed into groups, and so 
rendered dependent upon one another. The first stage of the dialectic is 
the empirical, that which keeps close to the facts of the primitive conscious- 
ness. Before distinguishing the different elements of objects, it coordinates 
those which are given, confining itself strictly to the plane of the concrete. 
Upon this primary arrangement are dependent the secondary categories of 
space, time, and causality. The next moment in the theoretical dialectic is 
rationalism, which does not take whatever presents itself, but distinguishes 
that which is favorable to coordination. It even converts unfavorable 
elements into those suitable for its purpose. At first rationalism was quali- 
tative, but the modern world has left this position, and gone on to that of 
quantity. Of course the qualitative cannot be omitted altogether, but the 
abstraction from content increases the ease of coordination. Another use- 
ful abstraction is the elimination of the psychical element from the physical. 
So far rationalism can go ; but it is unable to complete the coordination. 
It can form no conception of an infinite, qualitative unity, which embraces 
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the finite. One must turn to the third movement of the theoretical dialectic, 
i.e., phenomenalism. There is still present a dualism, that of subject and 
object. This distinction has arisen in the course of coordination, but is of 
the utmost importance in both the empirical and rational spheres. Yet the 
conception of subject and object brings with it great difficulties. The two 
are related, but it is impossible to see how. The only possible solution of 
the difficulty is the conversion of the object into the subject. The facts of 
consciousness, then, become the whole reality. The law of consciousness 
is the law of things. The great advantage of phenomenalism is that it 
makes possible complete unification. Yet even here the coordination is not 
perfect. Whether or not the problems raised are capable of solution, the 
theoretical dialectic certainly makes a great advance upon the primitive 
consciousness. — The practical dialectic, which forms the subject of the 
second article, is concerned with the world of volitions. There is no con- 
tradiction with the preceding results, but the standpoint has been changed. 
As in the theoretical dialectic, the whole course of development is one of 
coordination, which compensates for lack of intensity by increasing 
extension. Strong reactions fail us ; instead we are offered a great number 
of reactions. Here, too, the dialectic is its own criterion. Just as scientific 
truth does not exist before the theoretical coordinations, so the moral order 
is the result of the practical coordinations. The practical dialectic displays 
three stages of development, the morality of happiness, the morality of the 
good, and the morality of obligation. Even at the end, however, there still 
remains an uncoordinated element, which is, if anything, more prominent 
than in the theoretical world. The final solution must be left to the 
religious dialectic. Grace Neal Dolson . 

LHdkalisme scientifique. Parodi. Rev. Ph., XXII, 2, pp. 144-159. 

This article is a statement of the system of M. Durand de Gros, who 
attempts to reconcile science and idealism by showing that science rightly 
understood is idealistic. Idealism is not opposed to science ; it is simply a 
free and philosophical interpretation of facts and empirical theories. For 
Durand science and philosophy are inseparable. M. Durand was a student 
of nearly all the sciences, especially physiology ; and in all his researches 
his aim was to set forth in the union of science and metaphysic the uni- 
versal method ; to establish by indisputable facts the originality, reality, 
and causative energy of psychic force or mind ; and to discover in mind 
and life the explanation of the universe. Positivism is illogical. It pre- 
tends to start from mere phenomena, which alone are real, and the only 
objects of knowledge ; but leaves this position, and finds the truth of these 
phenomena in a law. Knowledge cannot be limited to mere phenomena, 
and it is arbitrary and illogical for positivism to pretend that it can. 
Science and metaphysic are really one, and both by the same instinct have 
sought, not merely to describe, but to explain things. There is no true 
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scientific knowledge which does not explain a fact by causes and principles ; 
and metaphysics, or the final explanation, is an expression of the same scien- 
tific spirit, and proceeds by the same method. Knowledge is an organic 
system, and consists of a double rhythm which goes from facts to theory, 
from problem to answer, from the concrete to the abstract, in order to 
return from the abstract to the concrete, from the theory to the new facts 
which it suggests. Knowing is a living process, like life itself. Knowledge 
cannot be explained by entities, neither can life be understood by such con- 
ceptions as vitalism, mechanical action, or animism. Life consists of an 
ensemble of functions executed by means of organs. The function is the 
unity whose two terms are inner and outer, organ and external agent, which 
are in interaction, and neither is merely passive, but both are active as 
well. Every function is the exercise of mind on the occasion of an external 
stimulus which in turn is determined by the constitution of the organ and 
of the external agent. In the emotional activities, as in those of sense, 
every function is produced by the action of the physical world on the 
nervous system. Every function is, therefore, in its real nature an abso- 
lutely original activity of the mind, which requires for its actualization an 
external stimulus and a peripheral organ. This is not a mechanical 
account of man, but it reduces all his actions to a primitive mental activity; 
and therefore, directly or indirectly, the brain or the mind is in continuous 
relation with all the vegetative functions of the body, not only to perceive 
the stimuli which are received, but also to react on those stimuli. Thought 
is bound up with all the functions of organic life. — In order to explain the 
apparent difference between mental action and the normal activities of vege- 
tative life, the author accepts the theory of polyzoism or polypsychism, a 
plurality of psychic centres, on the analogy of the brain and nervous sys- 
tem ; and just as the brain and the other ganglionic centres are physiologi- 
cally united, so the different psychic centres form a unity. The function of 
the lower and higher centres is always the same, and they differ only in 
complexity and intensity. In support of this he mentions hypnotism, and 
concludes that facts and logic alike show that mind and body form one ideal 

unit y- Edwin P. Robins. 

LHdie d' opposition. S. Tarde. Rev. Ph., XXII, 1, pp. 1-18 ; 2, 
pp. 160-175. 

The doctrine that knowing consists in perceiving the resemblances and 
differences between things, though long held, has been supplemented by a 
third relation equally fundamental. This is the relation of opposition. 
Aristotle based his ethical theory on this category. Virtue is the habit of 
choosing the mean between two opposites or extremes. In natural phe- 
nomena this relation appears in the form of rhythm, evolution and dissolution. 
It is probable that this idea came into consciousness through the study of 
history, and reflection on the contests which men had to undergo in the 
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struggle for existence. An abstract logic has brought much confusion into 
this idea, and included among true oppositions many false ones. This arises 
out of artificial contrasts, often based on division by dichotomy, and gives 
such opposites as spirit and " anti-spirit." The idea of opposition is not 
mutual complement, nor reciprocal limitation : it is neither simple agree- 
ment nor simple difference; but it is the notion of neutralization, or reciprocal 
equilibrium. Acid and base are opposite, since they are capable of neutral- 
izing each other. The same is true of complementary colors, and of a poison 
and its antidote. This ability of two states or things to counterbalance each 
other constitutes them opposites, and at the same time implies that they 
have a common measure, and so far are similar. It also implies that the 
two states are both equally positive. Two terms or things are opposite 
when they are of such a nature that one of them can become the other only 
on condition that it passes through a series of changes till it reaches a state 
of zero, and then reascends through a series similar to that which it 
descended. This state of zero is important. It is not an abstract nothing, 
but like infinity, it has a relative meaning. It is equilibrium and stability. 
This idea of opposition is no logical abstraction, but is a description of the 
world of time and space. — Oppositions can be classified in various ways, 
of which the most common has been the division into static and mechanical 
and a subdivision of the latter into simultaneous and successive. Successive 
oppositions or rhythms have been treated fully by Spencer ; and simul- 
taneous oppositions fall into two classes, radiation and polarity. This classi- 
fication is formal, and the author gives a classification which is based on 
the matter of the oppositions. He divides oppositions into two main classes, 
qualitative, or serial, and quantitative. The latter is subdivided into three 
classes (i) the opposition of more and less of the same quantity or degree, 
(2) mechanical oppositions, (3) logical oppositions. The last two concern 
physical and psychological forces capable of neutralizing each other. 

Edwin P. Robins. 



HISTORICAL. 



HegePs Treatment of the Subjective Notion. J. Ellis McTaggart. 
Mind, No. 22, pp. 164-181. 

The author accepts the category of reciprocity, and on it bases all his 
arguments. Reciprocity means that all things are interconnected ; and the 
problem of the subjective notion is to show that complete determination in 
general is determination by an hierarchy of ultimate general laws, which 
forms a series that embraces the whole extent of reality. The subjective 
notion is not merely a logic of " the workings of our minds," not the inner 
as opposed to the outer. " It means rather the particular, contingent, and 
capricious, as opposed to the universal, necessary, and reasonable." Its 
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categories apply to all reality. The terms are borrowed from formal logic, 
because the categories are most often used by that science. Thought 
cannot rest at the point of view of formal logic, which makes all universals 
of equal value, and makes no distinction between the content of proposi- 
tions, and never asks how we know. The solution is given in the syllogism 
of necessity. The procedure from reciprocity to the universal notion as 
such is by means of the category of similarity. In the category of likeness 
it is shown that every object has some quality in common with every other, 
and in reciprocity that all objects are mutually determined. Thus things 
are " doubly connected — by similarity and by causation." The relation of 
similarity gives the subjective notion, the relation of causality the objective 
notion, and their union, the Idea. In the subjective notion the relation of 
similarity is a common quality, the universal notion as such. — If all things 
are alike, it is as true that all things are different. The qualities which 
distinguish things which are united in a common quality are particular 
notions as such. Thus the classification is arbitrary. The universal in one 
classification may be a particular in another. But universal and particular 
have a meaning only as united. This leads to judgment. Judgment makes 
explicit how the particular and universal are connected. It begins with 
the thing and tries to adjust a universal to it. This is the judgment of 
Inherence. (The union of the thing and the universal is the Individual.) 
The first form is, I is U. The nature of the individual is to be developed, 
and the whole question of judgment is : How can an individual be quali- 
fied by a universal ? The individual must be merely individual, otherwise 
we beg the whole question of judgment. This positive judgment breaks 
down. I is U, is false ; for subject and predicate are not identical, and the 
subject has always more than one quality. Can we say the individual has 
the universal ? ' Has ' could be used in essence, but the category of 
reciprocity has shown the unity of essence and appearance, so the one 
cannot be independent of the other. But could not the individual be the 
' meeting point of an indefinite number of universals,' and in that way have 
unity enough to have in turn the various universals ? This does not solve 
the problem, for it does not show how the individual and universal come 
together. Hence a universal cannot be affirmed of an individual except in 
the judgment, A is A. Subject and predicate do not coincide. Thus there 
is a refuge in the negative judgment. But the negative judgment will not 
work without the positive, and thus both are impossible. We must advance 
beyond the judgment of Inherence. The predicate must always be uni- 
versal, but the subject need not be only one individual ; it may be several. 
The predicate thus subsumes the individuals, and is no longer an abstract 
quality, but relates the subject to something else. Therefore the subject is 
not a mere individual, but a universal, and can be identified with the predi- 
cate. This is the judgment of Subsumption. Edwin P. Robins. 



